INTRODUCTION
which was stored there. Such, it would be thought in these
days, was not a crime for which a man deserved to die by
hanging, but this was the sentence first pronounced against
Ralph Rashleigh.
The capital sentence was commuted to transportation for
life, and something of what it meant of hardship and suffer-
ing is recounted in the pages of this stark narrative.
One hundred years ago, and less, sentences of this severity
were passed as a matter of course upon all who committed
crimes against property. The theft of a spoon, a handker-
chief, any trifling object, was punishable by death, or trans-
portation for periods of seven or more years. It was not
until 1861 that to hang a man for theft was completely
abolished, but most cases of theft had by then ceased
to be capital offences. In that year a series of statutes
consolidating and amending the criminal law was passed,
though not without considerable opposition from responsible
authorities. There must therefore be alive at this time many
people during whose lifetime men were actually sentenced
to death for petty thefts, and whose contemporaries of child-
hood were transported as juveniles for such crimes. The
Sessions Papers of the period give many cases of boys of
fifteen and sixteen who were sentenced to long terms of
transportation for such petty thefts.
The system of penal transportation which was in opera-
tion at the time when the hero of this chronicle was sent out
to New South Wales was a development of what had been
in operation for centuries. The Barbados and the West
Indies had long before the beginning of last century been
used as working asylums for criminals and prisoners of war;
and, with the discovery of Australia, it was intelligible,
though never defensible, that labour should be supplied in
this manner for the opening and clearing of the country. It
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